Preventing Drunk Driving
DRUNK DRIVING IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE of both the I and the opportunity for prevention to be compre sive. Clearly, laws against drunk driving, enforce* the police and adjudicated by the courts, must play a lea< role in the effort to keep people from driving while drunk, legal action alone cannot solve the problem. Many other « egies also have the potential to significantly reduce drunk i ing. Together with the law, these strategies can have a n effect.
There can be no question that alcohol is a major contrit to the problem of traffic safety in the United States. In a half of the 44,000 fatalities caused by traffic accidents in ". the drivers or other people killed in the accident had ale in their blood (see Figure 3-1). But this statistic can be mis ing. It does not mean that if no one ever drove after drin] highway fatalities would be cut in half. As David Reed of vard University points out, "Drinking-driving countermea: can be legitimate and useful government actions/ but. . . if such countermeasures were perfectly successful, the sa1 in lives, injuries, and property loss would be less than w quoted figures would lead one to believe." The reason, explains Reed, is that the presence of alcorctives and public polls have to be translated into coalitions, which can be built on diverse bases. Revenue is one common concern. Another is the rising cost of health care. A third is criminal legislation; chiefs of police, local sheriffs, fraternal orders of police, judges, and so forth are very interested in penal legislation. There is tremendous coalition-building potential over the concern about young people's involvement with alcohol. The opportunity to greatly expand government partnerships with the private sector, with respect to alcohol and substance abuse, has never been better. The visibility given this issue by groups like MADD and by campaigns to make the public aware of the social costs and consequences of the abuse of this product has created an opportunity to move and move quickly.
